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For the Maine Farmer. 
MANAGEMENT OF CATTLE MANURES. 


Mr. Eprror :—May a subscriber take the lib- 
erty to make some crude remarks, and ask for 
some homely information touching a communica- 
tion upon manures, in your issue of March 19th, 
signed ‘‘Country Gentleman ?’’ 

To me, the substance of the communication 
wants in explicitness, and leaves me at a loss to 





Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 


determine whether I am to understand that manure 





STUDY THE INSECTS. 


Farmers and gardeners are much annoyed and 
often damaged by the depredations of insects 
upon their crops. And yet but very few farmers 
and gardeners understand the natural History of 
even the most common insect which they often 
combat, and which frequently baffles all their 


skill in warding off its attacks. 


Last winter a lecture was given by Dr. San- 
born, of Andover, Mass., on the subject of ento- 
mology before the friends of agriculture in the 
He urged the 
necessity of more attention being paid by culti- 
yators to the study of the habits of insects in 
order that they might better understand how to 
defend themselves against them, and save their 


Representatives’ Hall in Boston. 


crops from their agressions. 


The following methods of effecting this were 


recommended by him. 


‘‘For the diffusion of useful knowledge of in- 
sects he said tRat he had two plans to propose. 
the first was to have their pictures taken and 
shown up, so that all farmers and children 
He would 
have the most prominent ones taken in their 
three different stages from the egg, with that in- 
cluded, when practicable, with common and 
scientific names, and characteristics, &c., and 
published in a kind of text or handbook, render- 
ed so cheap by legislative patronage as to be af- 
forded in every farm house, so that every occu- 
pant on finding a new insect might find it there 


should ‘‘know them like a book.’’ 


also, and know at once how to treat it. 


The Doctor’s next method was to have farmers 
preserve one specimen of all kinds of insects 
found on their farms during the season, and ex- 
hibit them at agricultural fairs, where compe- 
tent committees should examine, label and illus- 
trate to the assembled host of listeners each 
specimen, and award premiums according to 


merit.”’ 
We like the plan suggested by Dr. Sanborn. 
It would afford both amusement and practical in- 


struction to a farmer, if he would spend a little 
time in collecting specimens of insects and study- 
ing their manners and customs, and such collec- 
tions would make a useful exhibition at cattle 


shows. 
BRIMSTONE FOR CROWS. 
The scare crow season is at hand. 





images will start up in our corn fields. The hu- 
man figure will be portrayed in all sorts of pos- 
tures, costumes and colors,—some will be head- 
less and some will be hatless, some with coats a 
world too large, and some with no coats at all, 


and yet they will all be armed with something 
with which to kill the crow. They may die ‘‘a 
larfing’’ as Sam Slick says, for we can see-no 
other way by which they can affect them in the 
In addition to the old clothes statuary 
which will throng the corn fields, we shall see 


least. 


the results of a great deal of Yankee ingenuity. 
Some fields will be surrounded with yarn enough 
to make stockings for half a dozen barefooted 
beggars. Some will have strips of cedar or bass- 
wood bark strung like telegraph wires from pole 
to pole. Poles will also be placed around on 
which will hang by a string, ever turning and 


ever twisting old bottles, old coffee pots, strips of 


tin and such like ‘‘paraphernalia,’’ all of which 


will please the sight as well as tickle the fancy of 


all the crows in the neighborhood. All of them 
as they fly down to regale themselves with the 


sweet kernels at the bottom of the springing 
corn will no doubt look upon them as very curi- 


ous but exceedingly harmless. 


In addition to all these, some recommend 
One method is to 
soak corn in New England rum, and lay it in 
the field, and thus the crows who eat it become 
drunk, and easily become a prey like all other 
We 


one thing and some another. 


druukards to those who furnish the liquor. 
think this is demoralizing the crows too bad. 


We like the method recommended by Mr. S, 
Mitchell, of Cameron, N. Y., who gives notice 


in the last number of the Genesee Farmer, that 
after trying all the Yankee tricks and dosing the 
crows with ratsbane without any effect, he has 
found that a pound of sulphur mixed with plaster 
and ashes, and a handful scattered on to the 
corn as it peeps out of the.ground will be suffi- 
cient to protect an acre from their ravages. We 
presume the reason of this is that by the heat 
and action of the ashes, the sulphur becomes 


changed so as-to throw out sulphurous fumes 
which give the crows a hint of the doom of all 


thieves, and they quit. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


GOOSEBERRIES AND INSECTS. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have two English Gooseberry 
bushes, which fruit abundantly every year, not 
for me, but for the moth or worm that appears 
and destroys the entire crop, not leaving me even 


one specimen with which to please my palate 


Now what can I do to get rid of this ‘‘gentle- 


man at large ?”’ W. S. Macomser. 


Winthrop, May 4, 1857. 


Nors. Get some stinking whale oil and make 
a soap of it. This you can do by uniting it with 
common ley from ashes. Or you may get some 
carbonate of soda, (sal soda as some call it,) dis- 
solve it, and pass it through lime and unite the 
Either of thesé 
will make whale oil soap. This made into suds 
and sprinkled freely on to the vines and on to 
the insects will cause them to decamp. Another 


caustic liquor with the oil. 


mode would be to cover the bushes with a cloth 


and place a skillet or other vessel under it con- 


taining burning tobacco. [Ep. 





Lawns. Itis of no use to anticipate the enjoy- 
ment of a good lawn, unless the soil is made 
deep and put-in the best order. Trench it over 
two feet in depth, if a small plot; if it exceeds 
two acres, put in a subsoil or trenching plow, 
and let the work be done thoroughly. Nothing 
less will suffice. There are no half-way com- 


promises in this matter. 


In the 
course of the coming thirty days what lots of 


has actually obtained a proportion of more nitro- 
gen than the food consumed accounts for. Do 
animals appropriate nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere? Supposing a ton of hay to represent one, 


grain three—will the solid and liquid matters 
yielded by their consumption be represented by 
any figure greater than six of nitrogen? 

Does animated nature have, at any time, re- 
course directly to the atmosphere for any quantity 
of nitrogen necessary to existence? Carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, all being in proportion in the 
substances consumed, can it make up any deficien- 
ey of nitrogen ? 

We are told that ammonia is formed while ma- 
nure wastes; that vegetable life decomposes the 
ammonia, fixing its nitrogen, in which state this 
nervo-vital element enters again the animal being 
asne of its constituents of life, and to be again 
set free as ammonia. Now, is this given quantity 
of nitrogen found in the plant and in the animal 
substance, ever free in the atmosphere without its 
hydrogen forming ammonia? Is it identical with 
the nitrogen of the atmosphere? Is it a definite 
quantity ever floating betwixt the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, distinct and separate from 
the great storehouse of nature’s nitrogen, and 
nitrogen only in the animal or vegetable sub- 
stance, ammonia ever when in the atmosphere, 


or free from those bodies? 
Ammonia is a product of nature, a combina- 


tion which the chemist cannot easily put together. 
Vegetables decompose, and their decay recom- 
poses it, and have one of the elements of existence; 
—but is this or the nitrates the only source from 
which animated nature obtains nitrogen? The 
communication I advert to would lead to other 
conclusions, supported by other phenomena. 

The effects of tillage are appreciated by all good 
husbandmen, and a good use of the plow, hoe, 
&c., remunerates them at harvest. Their faith 
is manure, plow, grub, and I will have wherewith 


fruits are the beginning and end of enquiry. But 
there is a modus operandi extending all through 
the life of a plant, to understand which aright 
would, no doubt, increase the fruits of their toil. 
To hack, harrow, and often apparently maltreat 
the tender young plant in order to increase its 
growth, does appear strange, yet to do such is in 
some way or other in accordance with its nature 
to grow and prosper ; it brightens up after every 
time it is well taken to task, with a pole and hoe 
on end; and many a promising braird of ‘“ ruta 
bagas’’ are lost, or come to naught, by a kind 

earted farmer who does not know how well they 
like to be just all but killed when young. 

Every farmer has some notion that different 
manures possess, and in like quantities yield dif- 
ferent results, and if it be possible to run wild, 
and outstep the bounds of discretion, upon such 
an all important subject, investigation, it would 
almost appear, does so, and the spirit searching 
after a cure for all bad crops, has opened a way 
for unprincipled speculators to fund the dollars 
upon the credulity of the honest farmer. If the 


are consumed by lean animals, I would not ex- 
pect to find nitrogen in the manure equal to what 
was contained in the six tons of consumed pro- 
duce. If they have thriven, I would look for this 
very explosive (?) element in their eye, a glisten- 
ing of gladness would be there apparent. The 
blood, imbued with nitrogen in due quantity, ex- 
cites the brain, which excites the heels, sends them 
cloud hunting, and fills the whole being with 


frolic. 
Had the feed been given to noble, sleek, well fed 


animals, with fire in their eyes, a spirit of inde- 
pendent power pervading the frame, and beauty 
characterizing the whole being, then, in the ma- 
nure I would look for nitrogen, already supplied 
with this life-stirring element. His being rejects 
the surplus, which would be found in the manure; 
and, in proportion to that surplus, so is the after 
means of being able to produce good men and 
horses, able to bear and to forbear. Just look at 
the straw-fed horse !—meagre, listless, incapable 


a like quantity of roots to represent two, and of 


to rejoice myself with. The operation and its - 


forage I have alluded to—hay, roots and grain— 


Give him oats, which contain a 
much larger proportion of this blood and brain 
element, and see the transmutation to the thing 
we desire and love to lo»k upon. 
ums for starved, ugly, unsightly horses, appear 
far more numerous than for the objects of beauty. 
Will it ever beso? Will man never learn to 
guide nature, to minister to the instincts of his 


Yet the premi- 


nature, and suryound himself with objects which 
bring pleasure to his being? I hold (though this 
is not the time to expatiate upon it) that to un- 
derstand and direct aright the nitrogen of the 
universe, is the first move to the end of philan- 
thropists’ dreams; and to supply men and ani- 
mals with that which now goes to the compound- 
ing of villainous gun-powder, would be a step in 


the direction of man’s desires. 
How very dark it is in the regio.s of progress, 


.| especially at the farm which supplies life and 
minjsters to our desires. The soil of Great Britain 
has increased vastly in fertility, and yields pro- 
ducts far beyond what it was wont todo. But 


They plow, hoe, stir, to kill weeds and expose 
new soil to atmospheric influences, and break 
down inorganic bodies; and that green or hoed 
crops have contributed to the fertility of British 
soil is a conclusion without a rationale. Now, I 
have a notion of such, based upon operations 
similar to that alluded to in the article prompt- 
ing these remarks; and, whether animals do or 
do not appropriate nitrogen from the atmosphere, 
every analogy would lead us to suppose that veg- 
etables had the power of doing so, and if my 
notion accords with natural phenomena, the util- 
ity of plowing, hoeing, stirring and draining soil, 
will be made more apparent. So, too, the benefit 
from well nitrogenized beyond that of other ma- 


’ 


the many elements entering into vegetables, but 
just in the ratio the husbandman can coticentrate 
or combine nitrogen, so is its power or benefit to 
animal life. | ‘ 





have we any definitne knowledge of the how?* 


nures will be evident. Nitrogen is-only one of 


If a little yeast be added toa suitable infusion, 
the whole commences to ferment. If a piece of 
fresh meat be inoculated from that undergoing 
decomposition, the like disposition to decay is 
communicated. If a solution of some salt, such 
as glauber, alum, blue vitriol, or such like, be 
evaporated to concentration, and no indication of 
crystallizing appear, a small crystal of a like salt 
put into it, will give the whole an impulse to 
crystallize. A beginning or teaching, as it were, 
is required to bring the matter to its new state. 
Bones contain so much nitrogen that, if they are 
subjected to distillation in a close vessel, the ni- 
trogen combines with hydrogen and forms a given 
proportion of ammonia; but, if the atmosphere 
be admitted, a quantity of ammonia is formed 
five times greater than the nitrogen of the bones 
accounts for. 

Now, from the foregoing, I would infer that if 
I manured my soil with manure containing, Buy 
one of nitrogen, when 1 stirred or hoed the crop, 
I would bring it into contact with the nitrogen 
of the atmosphere and another dose, another one, 
would thus be formed with the hydrogen of the 
manure and the nitrogen of the air, if the ma- 
nure was powerful in azotised, of twice, three or 
four times greater than the excess of new, would 
form from the atmosphere in proportion to the 
richness of that added. But stirring moves hy- 
drogen, carbon, &c., places them in contact with 
the atmosphere, forming carbonic acid and water; 
and hoe, hoe, in a dry time, must, in a soil con- 
taining much organic matter, be a source of much 
water to vegetables. Such, methinks, accords 
more with our present ideas of nature’s opera- 
tions than that of hoeing, &c., to bring inorganic 
bodies within atmospheric influences. 

So, too, the foregoing hypothesis, which space 
will not admit of my expatiating upon, would 
better account for fertility of British soil. They 
feed better, and the feed is better, yielding better 
manure, and each hoed crop leaves a surplus of 
ammonia combined with alumina to yield a sup- 
ply for a large azotised kernel of grain. So, too, 
of light and heavy soils. So, too, of draining, 
and having the atmosphere instead of water per- 
meate the soil, and find out hydrogen to form 
ammonia. 

When the Napoleon of war was straitened 
for nitre to make powder wherewith to destroy 
and kill his adversaries, he taxed the mind of 
France to find out how the operations of nature 
could supply his want, and ’twas done. When 
will a Napoleon of peace come supreme upon the 
stage and tax ingenuity to discover those laws 
regulating nitrogen in the blood and brain of an- 
imals and vegetables, causing them to grow in 
the perfection of goodness and beauty? In every 
town there are accumulations of impurities not 
congenial to health ; so, too, are there able and 
willing, but destitute and unemployed hands, 
which, if directed to supply vegetation with these 
nuisances, would produce an increase of food to 
supply the wants of man and beast—change the 
aspect of one large seetion of the community, 
making objects of pleasure where now those of 
pain meet the eye. Labor is the means to the 
end. But the miserable constitution of the rep- 
resentative of labor compels a large section of so 
called civilized society to beg, borrow or steal, to 
maintain that existence, the desire of which na- 


ture has so strongly implanted in all. 
A Svupscriser. 
Nova Scotia, April, 1857. 


Nore. Our friend asks some pertinent ques- 
tions and makes some very good remarks on the 
very important subject of his communication. 
In answer to his question whether the forage 
given to cattle—hay, roots and grain—(the nitro- 
gen of which may be represented by six) will 
yield in manure more than that amount (six) of 
nitrogen, we can only say that Prof. Johnston 
asserts that it will—that it will double the nitro- 
gen, of course making it twelve. How this is 
done chemists are not fully agreed upon. There 
is a great field in regard to these matters yet to 
be explored by farmers and chemists. Ep. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
GRAPE VINES,---QUERY. 

Mr. Eprror:—I wish to enquire through the 
columns of your paper how to treat a grape 
vine which has been left to itself several years. 
I fear if I follow the direction in your last, I shall 
kill the vine by cutting away too much wood, as 
it is now some six or eight feet high. 

M. H. Hau. 

Bangor, April 29th, 1857. 


Note. Don’t mtadle with it now, in the way 
of pruning, until after it has leaved out and 
blossomed. After that, or late in the fall, you 
can prune it without its bleeding. Most grape 
growers at the north donot prune enough. [Ep. 

OS TT 

Gooszserry Busnes. To secure hardy, full- 
bearing ¢urrant or gooseberry bushes, procure 
some cuttings of strong young wood of about a 
foot long; cut out the eyes from the lower part 
of the shoot, six or eight inches up, that you 
may not be troubled with suckers. Do this as 
early in the spring as the ground can be prepar- 
ed, digging the earth deep and mellow before 
planting. Set them full eight feet apart, and, 
if convenient, ina slightly sheltered place, as 
along a garden fence, hedge, or row of small trees, 
being careful to give them plenty of room to 
spread. Where gooseberry bushes are troubled 
with blight, scrape off the rough bark in early 
spring, and apply soft soap freely to the trunk, 
branches, and roots, as far as you can reach them. 
To water young bushes with soap and water fre- 
quently during the summer is a preventive of 
blight. [Exchange. 





Cuuvess Sucar Cayz. ,A gentleman who has 
given attention to the subject, speaking from ob- 
servation, says, ‘‘ the idea of planting one seed 
every six inches will not do, nor can any crop be 
well cultivated by field hands in rows narrower 
than three and a half feet. Plant six, and better 
ten seeds in a place, to insure a stand. The fact 
is, it does not ‘tiller.’ In very rich land, it 
‘suckers’ like Indian corn, and to no more ad- 
vantage.’”’ 

Those who propose to plant it the present sea- 
son will do well to heed these suggestions; for 
the notion is quite prevalent that spare seeding 
is preferable. The amount of seed per acreshould 
be about the same as that of broom-corn. 





[Boston Courier. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
ANALYZATION OF SOILS. 

Mr. Eprror :—Notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of questions that are continually proposed 
from all quarters, and upon all subjects, for you 
to answer, I am reluctantly induced to add to 
their number, though I shall not embody them 
in a set of regular questions, but rather tell you 
what I want to know and hear you remark upon. 
I noticed that one of the questions to be asked of 
the competitors for premiums in the Maine State 
Agricultural Society was, ‘‘[lave you had your 
soil analyzed?’’ Now I want to know if analyz- 
ing a soil enables the farmer to ascertain of 
what fertilizing property the soil ‘contains the 
most, ora sufficient quantity of,—and of what 
fertilizing property it contains the least or is des- 
titute of, so as to direct our efforts in supplying 
its defects ; (1.) if so, I want to know what is 
the most proper and economical way of having 
it done, and what quantity of soil is sufficient to 
be acted upon, and what the expense? (2.) 
Whether we must send it to some college where 
they are provided with chemical apparatus for 
the purpose, and-if so, when they have reported 
to us its chemical composition, whether they are 
able to tell us what it most needs to make it pro- 
ductive? (3.) And as some farms contain almost 
all the varieties of soil that are found in the 
vicinity ; would it not be as necessary to have 
each kind analyzed? (4.) And further, would 
the agricultural portion of the community re- 
ceive more than its proportion of public patron- 
age, if the State appoint and pay qualified 
chemists for analyzing the different soils it con- 
tains? (5.) These are the rude outlines of the 
subjects upon which I want information, and if 
you will have the goodness to comment upon 
them only in proportion to their importance, as if 
they were skillfully arranged, you will greatly 
oblige . A Supscriper. 

North Turner, April 29, 1857. 


Nore. (1.) A correct chemical analysis of a 
soil will give you the kind of materials of which 
it is composed and the amount or per cent of 
each in the specimen analyzed. ~* 

2. The most economical way is to send, say a 
few ounces of the top soil, and subsoil to some 
chemist, who is used to analyzing soils. He will 
charge you twenty-five dollars for doing it. 

3. There are but two or three colleges in the 
United States where they will undertake such 
analysis. Whena correct analysis is made the 
chemist and the farmers too can judge much bet- 
ter what is needed to increase the fertility of it, 
but they do not always judge correctly. 

4. In case a farm is made up of so many dif- 
ferent qualities or sort of soils, it follows as a 
matter of course that each sort should be analyz- 
ed, in order to get a correct and minute know- 
ledge of the whole. 

5. No, sir. 

We have now answered our friend’s queries 
‘‘eategorically,’’ but not ‘‘authoratively.’’ We 
merely give these answers as our individual 
opinion ; but he wants some comments upon the 
whole subject. It appears to us that, if the soil 
of a given field were uniformly throughout of 
the same material, a correct analysis of it and 
also of the crop which you wish to cultivate on 
it, would be a very correct guide for the farmer 
to follow. Such instances have been known, but 
they are very rare indeed. Hence an analysis of 
the soil of a field does not always answer the 
hopes and expectations of the proprietor. 

We are far from discouraging the doing of 
such things. The science of agriculture and the 
science of chemistry too, old as they seem to us 
to be are yet in their very infancy. The laws of 
nature and their profitable application to the 
practical arts of life are, notwithstanding all our 


pentien OOD De wey Se See Gentlemen, of February 15th, I would say I have 


Nature hasn’t been seen through by a long dis- 
tance, and therefore all sorts of researches and 
investigations should be encouraged. But it 
should be done by public funds and by Govern- 
mental aid. Individuals, especially farmer’s are 
notable to do it. They have neither money 
enough, nor years (or time) enough to devote to 
it. [Ep. 





BUILDING FENCES. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Observer des- 
cribes his method of building fenees as follows. 
To some of our farmers we think it willnot be 
new, but to others his suggestions may be valua- 

e: 
al have made a large amount of fence posts, 
boards and stones, as follows. I cut my posts 
six feet long, split them, when the timber is 
straight grain, and saw them when they do ‘not 
split well. Isetmy posts seven feet apart, roll 
all my big stones into the bottom. I then put on 
three boards about eight inches wide, five and 
seven inches apart beginning at the top. I then 
filled up to the bottom board with small stones. 
After this is done it should be banked up well 
with dirt, to the bottom of the lower board, and 
seeded with any kind of grass seed. It is very 
important that the stones be kept well covered up 
with dirt or the frost will raise the posts. 

In building fences now, I dispense with the use 
of stones altogether, and make my bank wholly 
of dirt, and raise it to suit my boards. I put on 
three or four boards according to width, from six 
to eight inches wide. I consider this the cheap- 
est fence that can be built of timber. When the 
postsand boards are on the ground three men 
can put up and finish thirty rods in two days. 


Hen Manure, Turnirs anp Corn. Isabella S. 
Evans, of Sunderland, N. Y., says—‘‘ One of 
the correspondents of the N. E. Farmer, some 
months ago, said he had used the droppings from 
his hen roost, on his corn, and thereby killed his 
corn ; 1 have never used it for corn, but have for 
turnips, with good effect. I have it mixed with 
some lime and mould from the woods. Last year 
I had 500 bushels from less than nine-tenths of 
an acre ; I do not know if that can be considered 
a large crop, but I thought it was.” 


Srrawnerry Beps. They should be kept free 
from weeds and grass, well watered when in 
flower and when bearing. To keep the ground 
always moist and the fruit clean, various methods 
are adopted, the favorite being a mulch of spent 
tan. It keeps down the weeds, yields a little 
tannic acid, keeps the ground moist, and pre- 
serves the fruit from dirt and sand. No other 
article will as well accomplish all these desirable 











purposes. 


TOMATOES. 

A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer gives 
his mode of growing tomatoes. He forwards his 
plants in a hot bed or green house, and grows 
them in pots until they are a foot or a foot anda 
half high, turning them out about the second 
week in May. He plants them three feet apart 
in rows. When planted he drives down a few 
stakes, six or eight feet apart, leaving them 
about four feet high the whole length of the rows, 
and nailing a strip of wood all along the tops, 
and tying one or two lower down the stakes, to 
make a trellis. The ground should be dug deep 
and made rich with manure, and a spoonful of 
guano mixed with the soil around each root. We 
quote : 7 

‘*When they have grown sufficiently long te 
tie to the trellis, I select two or three of the 
longest shoots and tie them loosely to the trellis 
cutting away all other small laterals which may 
grow on the main branches. I let these main 
branches grow until they have come in flower 
and set the first bunch of fruit ; then I pinch out 
the top, one joint above the fruit, leaving the 
leaf entire. I then allow it to go on again until 
it has flowered and set another bunch of fruit, 
when the top is pinched out one leaf above the 
bunch, the same as the first, and so on of all the 
rest, taking care to cut all the laterals which 
may grow on themain branches down to the axels 
of the leaves, as often as they are produced, but 
leaving the leaves entire. If any one will take 
this little extra trouble, he will be amply repaid 
and absolutely astonished at the immense clusters 
of fine large tomatoes he will have. If planted 
in a favorable situation, they will ripen at least 
as early as those grown in any other way out of 
doors, and frequently three days or a week earlier. 
When ripe they will hang longer on the vines 
without decaying. The situation can hardly be 
toosunny. Deep, light, loamy soil suits them 
best.”” 





SUGAR BEET. 

We cannot too often or too confidently recom- 
mend the cultivation of this excellent field crop. 
It isa great yielder, hardy, easily raised, and 
is superior, we think, to any vegetable grown 
for milch cows and fattening cattle, especially 
when fedraw. We have grown large quantities 
for our own use the past seventeen years, and can 
therefore speak of it practically and experimental- 
ly. One of our neighbors—a lady farmer—in- 
forms us that she made thirty pounds of butter 
per week from six cows, in December, fed upon 
hay and sugar beet. She adds, that the butter 
was fully equal to the best made in September 
and October, on rich pasture. 

The Sugar beet docs best in moderately rich, 
loamy soil, but will grow where any other root 
does. The seed should be soaked two to four 
days in tepid water, previous to planting, so as 
to insure germination. If planted without first 
soaking, its shell is so hard it is a long time ger- 
minating. Hence the ill success of many who 
do not take this into consideration. 

For field cultivation the rows should be three 
feet apart, so as to admit working easily with the 
cultivator among the rows. The plants when 
finally thinned out, should not stand nearer to 
each other than six inches in the row. It can be 
pulled and secured in the fall the same as turnips. 

The best variety is the White Silesian, though 
the French Yellow has been so much improved 
lately, we are improved latter. 
found it to keep so well. 

The beet requires about four pounds of seed 
per acre, and can be planted very rapidly in 
drills with a seed-sower, costing about eight 
dollars. [American Agriculturist. 


We have never 


USE OF HEN MANURE ON CORN. 
In reply to W. F. Woodward, in Country 


been in the habit of using hen manure, applied in 
the hill, on corn, for a number of years, with ex- 
cellent success. I take my hen manure toa con- 
venient place—say a barn floor, and pulverise it 
thoroughly, then mix two-sixths ashes ‘and one- 
sixth plaster, with an equal proportion of the 
manure in bulk, of both ashes and plaster. After 
preparing my ground by spreading, say 25 cart 
loads of stable or other good manure on the turf, 
and plowing it under, I. mark out my ground 
withouteithter harrowing or bushing, and then 
drop one gill of the above mixture in each hill, 
either planting my corn close beside, or kicking 
on a little dirt with my foot, over the mixture, 
and planting directly onit. I row both ways, 
three and one half feet. In this way I have suc- 
ceeded in getting fine crops. I generally use 
about 15 bushels of hen manure mixture to the 
acre ; but if I used no other manure to carry out 
the crop, I would certainly use at least 40 bushels 
of thesame. I think most farmers miss it in 
running over too much ground to get a bushel of 
corn, when by manuring heavily they get the 
same grain on less ground, and make a saving in 
labor; and leave the soil in a better state for 
stocking down. E. Axum, Pomfret, Conn. 
[Country Gentleman. 





QUANTITY OF SEED PER ACRE. 

Last spring, having a field of eight acres of 
very uniform soil, upon which I wished to sow 
oats, I resolved to try what effect an increased 
quantity of seed would have upon thecrop. Ac- 
cordingly I sowed upon four acres 24 bushels per 
acre. The least quantity of seed gave a yield of 
1924 bushels ; and the larger, gave 199 bushels, 
by measure—a trifling difference by weight ; the 
latter exceeded the former two pounds per bushel, 
weighing 31 pounds to 29 pounds per bushel. 

This was upon ground which had not been 
manured for the last six years—had raised a crop 
of barley and one of corn previous to the oats. 

The difference in the weight of the crop is 
something which I cannot account for with satis- 
faction to my own mind, as the seed was of the 
same kind—the ground plowed of a uniform 
depth, and all sowed and harrowed in on the 
same day. I should be glad to hear the opinion 
of the Country Gentleman, or some of his read- 
ers, upon the subject. [We say ditto from our 
readers.] [Country Gentleman. 





Wovunps iv Suezr. Take the leaves of the el- 
der tree, and make a strong decoction, and wash 
the parts affected two or three times a day, and 
you will not be troubled with fliesor worms. It 
also removes fever from the wound, and is heal- 





ing. 





KENNEBEC CO. AG. SOCIETY. 
LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


The Kennebec County Agricultural Society offer the 

following premiums for the year 1857: 

On Horses. 

For best stallion, which has been, or shall be kept within 
the limits of the society the past or coming season, 
for stock, $4; 2d do., 3; 3ddo., 2. 

best breeding mare, with foal by her side, 3; 2ddo., 
2; 3d do., 1. 
best pair matched horses, 3; 2d do., 2. 
best 3 years old colt, 2; 2d do., 1. 
best 2 years old colt, 1,75; 2d do., 1,25. 
best yearling colt, 1; 2d do., 50c. 
best trotting stallion, 4; 2d do., 3. 
best trotting mare or gelding, 4; 2d do., 3. 
best trotting horse, open to all competitors, provided 
sufficient entries are made at $5 each, 15; 2d do., 
10; 3d do., 5. 
On Near Srock. 
DURHAMS, FULL BLOOD. 
best bull of any age, with undoubted pedigree, $3; 
2d do., 2. . 
best cow, same conditions, 3; 2d do., 2. 
best 2 years old heifer, do. do., 2; 2d do., 1 50. 
best yearling heifer, do. do., 150; 2d do., 1. 
HEREFORDS, FULL BLOOD. 
best bull of any age, with undoubted pedigree, $3; 
2d do., 2. 
best cow, same conditions, 3; 2d do., 2. 
best two years old heifer, do. do., 2; 2d do., 1 50. 
best yearling heifer, do. do., 1 50; 2d do., 1. 
DEVONS, "FULL BLOOD. 
best bull of any age, with undoubted pedigree, $3; 
2d do., 2. 
best cow, same conditions, 3; 2d do., 2. 
best heifer, do. do., 2; 2d do., 1. 
AYRSHIRES, FULL BLOOD. 
best bull of any age, with undoubted podigree, $3. 
best cow, same conditions, 2. 
best heifer, do. do., 1. 
JERSEYS, FULL BLOOD. 
best bull of any age, with undoubted pedigree, $3. 
best cow, same conditions, 2. 
best heifer, do. do., 1: 
GRADE CATTLE. 
best bull 2 years old or more, $250; 2d do., 2. 
best yearling bull, 2; 2d do., 1 50. 
best bull calf, 1 50; 2d do., 1. 
best cow, 250; 2d do., 2. 
best 2 years old heifer, 2; 2d do., 1 50. 
best yearling heifer, 150; 2d do., 1. 
best heifer calf, 1. 
OXEN AND STEERS. 
best yoke of working oxen 5 years old, special re- 
gard being had to every quality that makes the 
working ox, $4; 2d do., 3; 3d do., 2; 4th do., 1. 
best yoke working oxen 4 years old, 3; 2ddo., 2; 
3d do., 1. 
best yoke matched oxen, regard being had to all 
that constitutes matched oxen, 4; 2d do., 2. 
best yoke beef oxen, certificate being furnished of 
the age, treatment, and feed for the last two years, 
3; 2ddo., 2. 
best yoke 3 years old steers, qualities as on oxen, 2; 
2d do., 1. 
best yoke 2 years old steers, do. do., 2; 2d do., 1. 
best yoke matched 3 years old steers, do. do., 2; 
2d do., 1. 
best yoke matched 2 years old steers, do. do., 2; 2d 
do., 1. 
best yoke yearling steers, 1; 2d do., 50c. 
best yoke steer calves, 1; 2d do.. 50c. 
On Suerr. 
best French merino buck, whole or grade, $1. 
best Spanish merino buck, do. do., 1. 
best American merino buck, do. do., 1. 
best Cotswold buck, do. do., 1. 
best Leicester buck, do. do., 1. 
best buck of any kind, 1. 
best flock of 6 ewes, 1; 2d do., 50. 
On Swive. 
best boar, $2 00; 2d do., vol. Me. Farmer. 
best breeding sow, 2; 2d do., vol. Me. Farmer. 
best U pigs of one litter, 2; 2d do., vol. Me. Farmer. 
On Crops. 
bes, half acre of corn, $3; 2d do., 2. 
best eighth acre spring wheat, 3; 2d do., 1 75. 
best eighth acre barley, 2; 2d do., vol. Me. Farmer. 
best half acre oats, 2; 2d do., 1. 
best half acre potatoes, 2; 2d do., vol. Me. Farmer. 
best half acre carrots, 2; 2d do. 1. 
best half acre ruta bagas, 2; 2d do., 1. 
best specimen garden vegetables, carrots, turnips, 
beets, cabbages, &c., to be exhibited at the Fair, 
1; 2d do., 50c. 
On MANvREs. 
best conducted experiment in preparing 5 cords of 
compost manure, a full description to be given in 
given in writing, $4; 2d do., 3. 
On PLowine. 
best specimen plowing, 9 inches deep, $3; 2d do., 2. 
On MaAnvuracturep ImMPLemMeEnts. 
best sward plow, $2; 2d do., 1. 
best seed plow, 1. 
best half dozen scythes, 50c. 
best half dozen hay forks, 50c. 
best half dozen manure forks, 50c. 
best half dozen shovels, 50c. 
best half dozen hoes, 50c. 
best half dozen narrow axes, 50c. 
best horse rake, 50c. 
best ox yoke, 50c. 
best dozen ox or horse shoes, 50c. 
best stone drag, 50c. 
best ox or horse cultivator, 1. 
best constructed harrow, 1. 
best field or garden seed sower, 50c. 
On Dairy Propvcrts. 
best June butter, not less than twenty pounds, $3; 
2d do., 2; 3d do., 1. 
best September butter, do. do., 3; 2ddo., 2; 3d 
do., 1. 
* best cheese, not less than twenty-five pounds, 3; 2d 
do., 2; 3d do., 1. 
Ox Fruits axnp FLowers. 
best winter apples, 4 varieties, $1; 2d do., 75c.; 3d 
do., 500. 
best fall apples, 4 varieties fit for use, 1;2d do., 500. 
best specimen pears, 1; 2d do., 50c. 
best specimen grapes, 50c. 
best specimen plums, 50c. 
best boquet of flowers, 50c.; 2d do., 25e. 
Ox Breap. 
best loaf unbolted wheat bread, 50c. 
best loaf flour bread, 50c. 
best loaf rye and indian bread, 50c. 
best loaf of bread of any kind, 50c. 
On Hovsewo_tp Manuracrunes. 
best fulled cloth, ten yds. or more, $1 50; 2d do., 1. 
best stripe frocking, do. do., 1; 2d do., 75e. 
best wool flannel, do. do., 1; 2d do., T5ec. 
best domestic carpeting, 16 yards, 2; 2d do., 1 50. 
best hearth rug, 1 50; 2d do., 1. . 
best worsted hose, 750.; 2d do., 50c. 
best 6 pairs men’s worsted half hose, 75e.; 2d do., 
50c. 
best woolen shawl, 1; 2d do., 75c. 
best bed spread, including counterpanes and patch- 
work quilts, 1; 2d do., 50c. 
best woolen comforter or coverlid, for winter cloth- 
ing, 1; 2d do., 50c. 


best pair wrought pillow cases, 50. 





For best wrought skirt, 500. 
best wrought collar or wristlets, 50c. 
best worsted relief work, 1. 
best needle work, including ladies’ wrought scarf, 
&e., 1. 
Promiscuous. 
best cook stove, $1,00. 
best bedstead, 1,00. 
best specimen cabinet work, 1,00. 
best set of wagon springs, 1,00. 
best sleigh or wagon harness, 1,00. 
best half dozen men’s calf boots, 1,00. 
best half dozen men’s thick boots, 1,00. 
best pair ladies’ walking shoes, 50c. 
best pair ladies’ thick shoes, 50c. 
best specimen drawing, 1,00. 
best specimen painting, 1,00. 
Ow Lapres’ Honsemansarr, 
best specimen ladies’ horsemanship, $6,00; 2d do.» 
5,00; 3d do., 4,00. 


An incidental committee will be appointed to examine 
and award gratuities on all articles presented, for which 
no premium is offered, as though they were included in 
the list. We ask you to bring what you have that will 
add to the interest of the show and fair. 
We wish it to be distinctly understood, that no _pre- 
miums can be awarded on full blood animals, unless an 
undoubted pedigree is presented to prove them such, at 
the time of examination. 
It should not be forgotten or overlooked by persons 
having premiums awarded them, that unless cailed for 
within the year, they revert to the society. 
All persons making entries for premiums, where a 
written statement is required by law or by the society, 
must see that this is done at the proper time, or no pre- 
mium will be awarded, even should the article or animal 
be deemed otherwise worthy. 

8. N. Warsow, 

H. N. lvwsrt, 

D. H. Tae. 
D. Carer.t, Secretary. 
April 2lst, 1837. 

_—_———_—_————— 

CANTELOPES AND WATERMELONS. 
Cantelopes can be raised with all the certainty 
of the cucumber and the pumpkin. They re- 
quire a little more care in preparing and select- 
ing the ground. A sandy loam is always to be 
preferred; but any light, friable soil, with a 
southern exposure, free from prevailing moisture, 
will answer. The ground should be converted 
into a fine tilth—the hills should be dug out toa 
depth of eight or ten inches, eighteen inches in 
diameter, which should be filled with one-third 
well rotted short manure, one third good sand, 
(should the soil not possess any) and one-third 
rich earth, well mixed. The hills should be from 
eight to twelve feet apart each way, as room may 
allow, and the seed, say five to a hill, should be 
planted over the whole hill, an inch below the 
surface. When the sprouts are two inches high, 
give them a fair sprinkling of wood ashes, while 
the dew is on, or after watering them, and repeat 
three or four times during the two following 
weeks. This will drive away the insects. When 
they are six inches high, remove all but two or 
three vines, according to the space between the 
rows, and carefully put round, not to, the vines, 
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a little guano. In removing the weeds from the 
beds, the vines should not be disturbed, as the 
rootlets which penetrate the earth from the 
vines and which supply the principal nourish- 
ment to the fruit, will be destroyed. Nothing 
more is needed to yield an amount of this deli- 
cious melon that will astonish the uninitiated, 
and of a quality unequaled by the best produc- 
tions of Jersey. 

Watermelons require exactly the same treat- 
ment, but the crop is not as certain as the 
cantelope. Still, if a light, friable, sandy soil, 
with a south-eastern exposure, is selected, and 
the Mountain Sweet variety is planted, a fair 
crop may almost certainly be counted on. We 
have raised twenty-one edible watermelons from 
three hills. The orange watermelon is very 
luscious, and we think requires a rather shorter 
season than others, and produces abundantly. 

[Germantown Telegraph. 





RAISING TURKEYS. 

As your paper is specially devoted to the in- 
terests and wants of rural readers, I propose giv- 
ing my mode of raising turkeys. It is my opinion 
than farmers can raisea pound of fowl easier 
and cheaper than a pound of pork. Heretofore 
I have been unfortunate in raising turkeys, but 
this season I adopted a different mode—a plan 
of my own invention—by which I have been very 
successful. Others may have adopted the same 
course, but not to my knowledge. 

Young turkeys are apt to die before they attain 
the age of three weeks. I came to the conclusion 
that the fatality among them was caused by ver- 
min, heavy feed, and cold, damp weather. My 
method, this season, has been this: Take the 
eggs of the first laying and set under hens ; the 
second laying letthe turkeys hatch. Two or 
three days before hatching, sprinkle the nest and 
the fowls themselves with sulphur. When the 
young were hatched, | took a little sulphur, gun- 
powder and lard, mixed, and greased their heads 
and necks, to keep off the vermin while the young 
brooded. If it does not remain on, in eight or 
ten days put on another coat. 

Mops or Fesprxc. I took equal quantities of 
wheat bran and Indian meal, and wet with sour 
milk, or lappered milk, with a good lot of fine 
cut chives, once in two or three days in with it, 
and feed them till a month or six weeks old; then 
lessen the bran. Feed them early in the morning 
to keep them from rambling in the dew. 

Such has been my method of feeding and man- 
agement, and I have lost only two out of forty 
hatched. Ducks managed in the same way—lost 
three by accidental causes, out of thirty-five 
hatched. One, only, died while young. Chick- 
ens in like manner, with greased heads and sul- 
phured nests—lost three in about sixty. This is 
my mode and my success. 

[J. Latron, in Prairie Farmer. 

To Sscure Larerat Braycuss. Whens tree 
has been stripped of some of iis branches, you 
which has been used with success: Cutout large 

of bark on the side on which you wish the 
néw limbs to grow; do not cut out the bark quite 
to the wood ; in due time, the space will be covered 
with a thin, tender bark ; into Reunens 

insert buds, 
aoe thus the bud will grow to @ branch, 
14 frui be changed, too 
and the fruit may be cha “Wale 
[Ohio Farmer. 





of the tree may be improved, — 
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